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THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 


By JOHN A. KINNEMAN* 


I: is obvious to every reader, citizen, and 
taxpayer that the library represents an im- 
portant part of community life. This is all 
the more apparent to persons who might 
have special insight into library-community 
relationships. Such persons as librarians 
and students of community life are likely 
to be somewhat more aware of these rela- 
tionships than are the casual readers and 
the inadequately informed citizens. 

My comments, of an informal character, 
will deal with the general topic of library- 
community relationships. There are many 
facets, no doubt, to this important phase of 
community life but for purposes of sim- 
plicity, convenience, and brevity I shall 
confine myself to three general approaches. 


I 


The first aspect of these relationships 
arises out of the awareness which public 
officials, librarians, taxpayers, and especially 
the users of libraries have of the quality of 
the services available in any of our public 
or private libraries. This can be repre- 
sented in a variety of ways, not the least 
important of which, as you know, is the 
per capita annual expenditure made for the 
support of the library. Relying upon the 
data published by the State Library of IIli- 
nois—a body of material with which every 
librarian and many articulate’ citizens 
should be familiar—we can, with the aid of 
some simple arithmetical computations, see 
that per capita annual expenditures for 
1947-1948 in libraries of middle-sized cities 
of our State ranged from $1.49 in Spring- 
ficld to 84 cents in Bloomington. 
and Peoria each spent $1.35 per capita 
while Elgin, Champaign, and Decatur spent 
90, 91, and 94 cents respectively per capita. 


Aurora 


* Dr. Kinneman is professor of Sociology at the 
Illinois State Normal University and active in 
community affairs in Bloomington-Normal. He 
has contributed widely to professional publications. 
In addition, he is the author or the co-author of 
six books, the last of which, The Community in 
American Society, is widely used as a text book 
in college courses and as a guide to community 
leaders 


It may be invalid to assume that a good 
library is to be derived from 
There 
be some correlation, however, between the 
two elements but that would necessitate the 
evolvement of criteria of excellence for 


large per 


capita expenditures. is certain to 


Devotion to 
duty by an underpaid staff may offset de- 
ficiencies in appropriations but they are not 
likely to do so for indefinite periods of 
time. 


libraries and library services. 


In this connection it is important to ob- 
serve that the American Library Associa- 
tion has suggested that cities of the size 
with which I have dealt should spend $1.50 
per resident per year for minimum service 
and $3.00 per capita for superior service. 
Librarians, library board members, and 
critical citizens might divide the amount of 
the current annual appropriation for library 
service in their municipality by the number 
of residents and see what quotient is de- 
rived. Whether we accept these standards 
or not, it is obvious that the sovereign tax- 
payer’s money is not being wasted on 
libraries. 

Viewed from another angle, I am inter- 
ested as a taxpayer and also as a user of 
libraries that if the municipal library board 
of my city used its maximum taxing author- 
ity, which, I am sure, it has never thought 
of doing, it could extract from me, based on 
the current assessment of the modest real 
estate in which I reside, a total of $9.36. 
This seems like a fabulous sum but when 
compared with the $15.60 which I am ob- 
liged to pay each year for the local daily 
newspaper, I am almost tempted to run 
for mayor on a platform of raising the 
budget of the library. However, most of 
the citizens, due to the inertness of many 
librarians and library boards, would not 
know if this plank in my imaginary plat- 
form had any merit. If our libraries do 
not receive adequate financial support, and 
many of them do not, we could secure 
more adequate aid through larger allow- 


ances in the municipal budget and even by 
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a revision of the state statutes for greater 
millage. But until the local librarians and 
their boards exhaust the levy under the 
municipal budget it is quite useless to ask 
the legislature for further assistance. 

Not only do we evaluate the quality of 
library service by the per capita expendi- 
tures but, as all initiated persons know, we 
compare libraries by the number of volumes 
available for use. Thus, relying again upon 
the published reports of the State Library, 
we find that Galesburg has four volumes 
for each of its residents while Decatur has 
only 1.5. As we observed above, Decatur 
spent 94 cents during 1947-1948 per person 
on its library; Galesburg, the same year, 
spent $1.25. 

Finally, in the determination of the 
amount and quality of service, libraries 
can be judged by and articulate librarians 
are always sensitive to the per capita cir- 
culation each year. In this respect, in the 
twelve cities of Illinois selected at random, 
Evanston ranked first with a circulation 
index of 8.5. Interestingly enough, Evanston 
ranks fourth in per capita expenditures and 
fifth in the per capita volumes available 
for circulation. The same year Elgin had 
index of 3.4 but it ranked 
eleventh in per capita expenditures. 


a_ circulation 


INTANGIBLES 


From a second angle of library-com- 
munity relationships, we should judge li- 
braries not only by the numerical criteria 
which have been illustrated above but also 
by the intangibles represented in the 
facilities and services we may reasonably 
expect from libraries. It is at this point 
that the village library invariably falls 
down. It is not enough that a library be 
open on selected days for a few hours at a 
time. Every institution which deserves the 
name of a library should be open for 
reasonable and continuous hours every day 
of the week and every week of the year, 
with the possibility that certain holidays 
might be excepted. 

In the second place libraries should give 
their readers access to the things they need 
and want. Even the smallest and most im- 
poverished library must make reasonable 
accessions to its lists and, within limits, 
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comply with the tastes of its readers—from 
the readers of fanciful children’s stories to 
technical descriptions of many problems of 
research. 

While providing the tangible and legible 
objects to be perused, the library will have 
done its work adequately only if the mem- 
bers of the staff furnish readers with a cer- 
tain measure of guidance and stimulation 
in their reading. 

Also, it goes without saying that the 
library should be the focal point or one of 
the focal points of cooperation with all 
publicly and privately maintained agencies 
that are interested in promoting literacy 
and discrimination as well as in transmit- 
ting skills and appreciations. Obviously, 
therefore, forums and town meetings, clubs 
and literary circles, adult schools and the 
intelligensia, as well as the general readers 
and the thoughtful citizens should find that 
the library is the nucleus from which many 
of the materials for the democratic 
processes emerge. 

The library should not be unaware that 
it should serve the community with a long 
range. Therefore, without becoming a 
museum, it should serve as a depository of 
significant documents, reports, books, and 
manuscripts pertaining to the community 
in which it exists and from which it derives 
its support. 

All of these functions should be _ per- 
formed with patience and courtesy. There 
is no place in libraries, anymore than at 
soda fountains or in school rooms, for 
prima donnas and shrews. Staff members 
should remember, following an old adage 
of an experienced city librarian, that the 
library does not belong to the staff; instead, 
it probably belongs to the taxpayers and 
users. 


THE TRUSTEE 


The third aspect of library-community 
relations which is in need of exploration 
and of continuous clarification is the role 
performed by the trustee. Whether per- 
formed adequately and conscientiously or 
not, these responsibilities are self evident. 
They include, in the first place, the securing 
of ample funds for paying adequate salaries 
and wages and, in addition, for making 
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available an appropriate portion of the 
total budget for new books, replacements, 
periodicals, and satisfactory bindings for 
essential publications. 

In the second place the board should be 
responsible for employing a staff of suffi- 
cient size who are trained for and devoted 
to the task of providing community-wide 
service for all age groups. Trustees should 
become familiar with the aims and pur- 
poses of a good library and should be able 
to make accurate evaluations of library 
service. They should even be so commun- 
ity minded as to be willing to attend an 
occasional conference on library problems. 
In addition they might show some flexi- 
bility in the possible development of county 
and of regional libraries, especially since 
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there is such a substantial percentage of 
the people of Illinois who are without 
library service. Finally, they can perform 
their most useful and, in moments of stress, 
their most dramatic service by supporting 
the staff and by protecting the readers 
against the intrusions of politicians and 
especially against the self-appointed censors 
who, too often, want to serve as guardians 
of community morals through the suppres- 
Above all, 


means they secure their posts, the trustees 


sion of books. by whatever 
should avoid self-perpetuation and indefi- 


nite tenure of service. Libraries need 


“young blood” on their boards recruited 
thoughtful, 
resilient citizens of the community. 


from the enlightened, and 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL 


By BEVERLY SHINNEMAN* 


“First, I want to quote Mr. Bingham, 
our librarian. 

“The library is the universal laboratory 
of the school. It is the gateway to the 
heritage of the past; it provides the horizon 
A school, if it is to guide 
those who enter its doors, must be built 


for the future. 


about the library. 


In the past, education was self improve- 
ment. Now times have changed and obli- 
gations of government with them. If we 
do not educate our people other govern- 
ments will, if the tradition of democracy 
is not taught. It is the duty of libraries 
to bring the record of people’s civilization 
to the understanding of the people. 


Libraries in times like these must make 
use of every means at their disposal to 
raise our standing in education for the 
youth of today. A _ school library is a 
service agency for the teachers and pupils. 
Each person who comes to the teacher- 
librarian is a challenge to the librarian. 
The aim of all activities is to bring stu- 
dents in contact with books and encourage 


* Student, Monticello Community High School, 
Monticello, III. Talk given at School Library 
Conference, Fall, 1948. 


students to read and acquire new experi- 
ences. 


The library is the tool of developing a 
stronger union between the teacher and the 
school as a whole. 


The need for library service in the high 
school is from the social as well as the 


academic side of education.” 


The exhibits of the library have been on 
“United Nations” and 
which are on display in a store window 
today. Now, in our library we have a 
“New Book” exhibit. These books, fiction 
and non-fiction, were recommended by the 
American Library Association. The names 
and authors of some of the books are: 
Pilgrim Inn by Elizabeth Turnbull; The 
Ebbing Tide by Elizabeth Ogilvie; We, The 
Citizens by Julian Aldrich; One Nation by 
Wallace Stegner; A Nation of Nations by 
Louis Adamic. At present there are 3,297 
books in the high school library. 


Mrs. Olson, Mr. Felts, and Mr. Gregory, 
teachers of the high school, agree that the 
and it’s 


“Latin America,” 


library has improved, 


The library also is a great help 


very at- 
tractive. 
to the students. 
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An exhibit on “Latin America” that was in the Monticello High School Library. This 
exhibit was displayed in a store in town after the social studies unit was completed. 


This exhibit includes books, pamphlets, maps, and charts. 


fo 
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An exhibit on “Music” which was in the Monticello High School Library. The State 
Library sent sixty-seven pictures, books, and pamphlets which were used after this picture 
was taken. 


|g | 
bik 
» 
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The State Library has been very helpful 
in lending us Art Exhibits on American 
Painters. 

The student librarian also believes the 
library has improved and is very educa- 
tional. 

This year we have tried to make the 
library a medium through which it can do 
things which I have discussed. 

We have made our library more interest- 
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ing through posters, pictures, cartoons, and 
exhibits. Each week the students are in- 
formed as to the library activities through 
the high school news in the Piatt County 
Journal. 

I have pictures of the exhibits on 
“Music” and “South America’ that I shall 
pass for you to observe. 

Please notice the exhibit on the United 
Nations in the store display. 


A TRUSTEE SPEAKS 
By GLENN O. Brown* 


Rerexence has been made to me as the 
dean of the Carbondale Public Library in 
point of years of service. While it is true 
that I have been a member of the Board 
for more than twenty years, Mrs. Leah 
Reef has been the President of our library 
board longer than that and if libraries can 
have mothers, Mrs. Reef can truthfully be 
called the mother of the Carbondale Public 
Library. 

As a preface of what I may say on the 
subject assigned me, let me remind you 
that all the public libraries in this State 
are either the so-called endowed library, 
the tax-supported library, or a combination 
of these two. It is apparent that the re- 
sponsibilities of a member of a tax-sup- 
ported library board differ somewhat from 
those of an endowed library board member 
as regards the persons to whom those re- 
sponsibilities extend. The endowed library 
is more of a unit unto itself than is the 
tax-supported library in its relation to the 
municipal council and the tax-paying pub- 
lic. The tax-supported library is more 
dependent on keeping within the good 
graces of the city fathers and the citizens 
of the community whose tax dollars sup- 
port and maintain the library. 

The so-called tax supported library in 
Illinois was authorized by what is com- 
monly known as the library statute of 
1872, which granted to municipal councils 
the power to establish public libraries and 


* Trustee, Carbondale, Ill., Public Library. Talk 
given at 31st Regional Meeting for librarians. 
Carbondale, May, 1949. 


reading rooms, to be supported by the levy 
of direct general property taxes; the power 
to appoint a board of directors to operate 
the library, and with power to discharge 
any member of the board for cause. This 
obviousiy ties the tax-supported library 
board up with the members of the muni- 
cipal council and the general public, and 
indicates that we must recognize our re- 
sponsibilities to these two groups. 

Whether the members of a public library 
board are to be known as “trustees” or, as 
our statute designates them “directors,” 
their essential status is that of persons oc- 
cupying positions of trust. They may or 
may not hold title to the library property. 
More often the title to the library building 
for example is vested in the the municipal 
council and their successors, in trust; 
sometimes, the library is incorporated and 
is thus empowered to hold the title itself, 
and sometimes the title is vested in the 
members of the library board in trust for 
library purposes, as is the case of our 
library here. Do you directors here present 
know who has title to your library build- 
ing? Who has possession of the deed, and 
is it recorded? It is a part of your trust 
to know these things. 

What recognition do we give to our 
obvious responsibilities to the city council 
and to the citizens of our community? Our 
library statute is silent in this regard ex- 
cept to say that the library board shall 
once each year report the progress and 
needs of the library to the city council, 
but is altogether silent as suggesting that 
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we as board members owe any responsi- 
bilities whatsoever to the public. In fact 
our statute says nothing of our responsi- 
bilities to anyone. It does however set out 
specifically certain powers granted to the 
library board, and as a matter of statutory 
construction, it is safe to say that it is the 
responsibility of the board to carry out 
these specifically granted powers. Is that 
the extent of our responsibilities? In my 
opinion the answer is definitely, No, for 
reasons I shall attempt to make clear. 
What are some of the specific powers 
granted to boards by statute and what are 
our corresponding responsibilities? I shall 
here enumerate only those I think have a 
public relations aspect: 


1. To purchase a library building, erect 
one or remodel one. 

2. To control and make all expenditures 
of library funds. 

3. To have control and supervision of 
all library property. 

4. To receive gifts, endowments and 


legacies. 

5. To purchase all supplies, equipment 
and books. 

6. To appoint all members of the library 
staff. 


7. To make all required reports. 


Now I submit, ladies and gentlemen, 
that public library boards that do no more 
than that; that do no more than carry out, 
however faithfully, these granted powers 
alone, fall far short of their duties and 
that libraries governed by such boards are 
being penalized for lack of leadership by 
board members. 

Fortunately, our law makers foresaw this 
might happen and very wisely added to the 
library act a “Saving” clause which pro- 
vided that “In addition to the powers here- 
in expressly granted, boards shall have 
power, in general, to carry out the spirit 
and intent of this Act.” I think some of 
our library boards need to rediscover the 
efficacy of that saving clause. It definitely 
gives boards all the legal authority needed 
to do a lot of things we have neglected to 
do for our libraries because of our timidity, 
our conservativeness or our fear of exceed- 


ing our statutory authority. I recall seeing 
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in a metropolitan paper years ago an ad- 
vertisement of a special blanket sale at 
Wannemakers. The advertisement men- 
tioned the fact that the blankets were all 
extra wide and extra long, and then added 
“You know it is the part that laps over 
that keeps you warm.” Likewise, it is 
these implied powers that lap over, and it 
is in the exercise of these powers “to carry 
out the spirit and intent of the Act” that 
makes the difference between a strong li- 
brary board and a weak one. 


You will find no expressed reference in 
the statute regarding the vital relationship 
that should exist between the library board 
and the librarian. We remark that this re- 
lationship should be cooperative, that the 
board and its librarian are all working 
toward the same end and that we are all 
playing on the same team, etc. 

This is generally true, but more spe- 
cifically is there cooperation on the part of 
the Board and the librarian as regards a 
definite division of responsibility between 
them? Does the Board attempt to do the 
work for which the 
competent to do? Or, does the Board go 
to the other extreme and lazily permit the 


librarian alone is 


librarian to do her work and also that en- 
trusted to the Board? Our experience here 
has been that it is best that the Board 
establish a general policy on such matters, 
and particularly those having a public re- 
lations aspect, and once established, not to 
depart from it except for some unusual 
circumstances. It is a compliment to be 
appointed to a position on your library 
board. Usually such appointments come to 
those whose practical training, education 
and temperament give promise of special 
The 


because of her special training and experi- 


qualifications for the job. librarian 
ence is qualified to be the technical adviser 
of the Board, and shows her greatest skill 
when she is able to see the practical prob- 
lems as they arise, or even before they 
arise, to suggest the solution of problems 
which fall within the scope of her work, 
and to leave to the board those problems 
which fall within the Board’s discretion. 
Very definitely the Board should be the 
policy maker, the librarian the technical 


> 
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adviser whose suggestions may be accepted 
by the board. They may be accepted with 
modifications or may be rejected outright, 
depending on whether the Board thinks 
them wise and practical, especially from 
a public relations viewpoint. Once the 
Board has adopted a general policy on oft 
recurring problems, the librarian should be 
left free to carry out the general policy 
with as little interference from the Board, 
or any member of the Board, as possible. 
The establishment of some general policies 
in matters most likely to arise is a great 
time saver, and will make unnecessary long 
discussions every time they come before the 
Board, or better still will never reach the 
Board because the general policy of the 
Board is known and respected. 

Other than this relationship between the 
Board and the librarian, what are some of 
the problems affecting the public interest, 
upon which library boards may agree by 
virtue of the implied powers of the 
statute? Certainly I would not want to 
suggest what the policy of any board should 
be on some of the newer problems that are 
now controversial. I am not sure that I 
know what our local policy should be on 
some of these, and what might be wise for 
us to do here might not work at all for 
you. What I do want to emphasize is that 
our boards have all the legal authority they 
need to establish general policies and that 
it is wise to do so. Here is my list of 
some of these problems having a_ public 
relations aspect, some as yet controversal 
in nature, about which boards may agree 
or disagree: 

1. Boards should establish a policy re- 
garding standards of education, training 
and experience for members of the library 
staff, particularly, the librarian, and let that 
policy be known. 

So much of the success of our libraries 
depend upon the librarians we employ. To 
those who use the library most, the libra- 
rian is the library. They see her, not the 
members of the board. I doubt if ten 
per cent of the users of our library know 
the names of half the board members. 

2. Policy on the approximate per cent 
of income allocated to different major 
items of expenditure. What per cent of 
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your income this year, for example, is for 
building maintenance? What per cent for 
salaries of staff and janitors? What 
per cent for purchase of new books? 

3. Policy regarding use of the library 
building for use other than for library ac- 
tivities? Do you charge groups for the 
use of your library auditorium? Do you 
refuse it to some and deny it to others? 
Should a charge be made at all? 

4. Policy of board regarding compensa- 
tion to employees, library hours, vacations, 
leaves of absence, retirement funds for em- 
ployees. 

5. Conditions under which gifts, en- 
dowments and legacies are acceptable. 


6. Problem of book selection. Who 
selects your books—the Board, the libra- 
rian, a book committee? 


7. The policy of the Board in reference 
to State aid and Federal aid? Do we 
need it? Do we want it? What do we 
have to give up in order to get it? Are 
we afraid of regimentation? etc. 


8. What is your board’s attitude and 
policy toward the surveys and recommen- 
dations of the State Library agencies? Do 
we welcome them? Have they proved 
helpful? It seems that in this splendid 
meeting here today we have a fine example 
of the helpfulness of the State Library 
agencies. 


9. Policy governing sessions of the 
Board. Is it a policy of give and take, and 
are the members free to express their views 
and give reasons for their adoption? I am 
of the opinion that a board that is always 
harmonious in everything is probably a 
weak board. But once a matter has been 
agreed upon by the Board it is the duty of 
all the members to accept the decision 
gracefully and support the action of the 
Board, and not criticise the Board to out- 
siders. 


10. Policy of censorship of books of so- 
called radical literature, particularly those 
dealing with alien philosophies of govern- 
ment and religion, and books dealing with 
sex. Do you as a board member differen- 
tiate between books supplying information 
and books and articles mostly in the nature 
of propaganda? 
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11. Problem of publicity for the library. 
What more than the required reports to 
the City Council and the State Library 
does your board undertake? Who makes 
your annual report to the City Council? 
Is it presented to the council personally by 
some member or members of the board? 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the entire 
membership of the board to appear before 
the council with the report? Does your 
board realize that the report to the State 
Library board is helpful to the latter in 
planning for your library’s needs? How do 
we keep the public informed on library 
problems, its needs, its hopes? Why is this 
so important? What is the best assurance 
that the municipal council will continue to 
include an appropriation for your library 
in its annual appropriation bills and tax 
levy ordinances? Is it not public senti- 
ment favorable to the support of the 
library? So long as the citizen tax-payers 
appreciate the benefifits of a library the 
city fathers will hardly dare to withhold 
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financial support. As a means of keeping 
the public informed, and so interested, it is 
very effective to have speakers appear be- 
fore representative groups to discuss the 
library program. Many of the leaders in 
the community are in such organizations as 
the Business Men’s organization, the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, the 
various Dinner clubs, the Legion, the 
Legion Auxiliary, Board of Education and 
Community Council. Certainly these 
groups should be included in our public re- 
lations program on behalf of our libraries. 

It would be interesting and helpful to 
hear your answers and get your reactions 
to some of the questions I have raised. I 
have not attempted to answer all of them. 
I am not sure I know the best answers. 
Perhaps a mere recital of some of these 
pressing problems may at least reveal to us 
as library board members some of our 
shortcomings and that from a sense of 
guilt, if nothing more, we may yet awake 
to our fuller responsibilities. 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY* 


Accounting systems, by J. J. W. Neuner. 


Advertising and business side of radio, by N. Midgley. Prentice. 


Advertising copy, by G. B. Hotchkiss. 


America’s best small houses, by W. J. Hennessey. Viking. 
Arabian oil, America’s stake in the Middle East, by R. Mikesell. 


Carolina Press. 1949. $3.50. 
Basic internal auditing, by J. B. Thurston. 


$2.95. 


Business encyclopedia, ed. by N. Henney. Rev. ed. Garden City. 
Business incorporations in the United States, 1800-1943, by G. H. Evans. 


of Economic Research. 1948. $6.00. 
Carpentry mathematics, by J. D. Wilson. 


1948. 17s 6d. 
Corporation finance, by F. F. Burtchett. 
Credit manual of commercial laws, 1949. 
$10.00. 


Electricians pocket companion, by B. Goldberg. Rinehart. 
Etiquette in business, by M. L. Carney. McGraw. 


International Textbook. 
Basing-point system, by F. Machlup. Blackiston. 
Better color movies, by F. Bond. Camera Craft. 

Brass hat or executive; thinking guide fer management men, by L. F. Miles. 


2d ed. McGraw. 
Color transparencies, a manual of color photography, by C. L. Thomson. 


International Textbook. 1949. $4.50. 
1948. $5.35. 
3rd edition. Harper. 1949. $4.50. 
1949. $3.95. 


University of No-th 


1949. $2.75. 
1949. $5.00. 

1948. $5.00. 

Funk. 1949. 
1948. $1.98. 
National Bureau 


1949. $2.20. 
Focal Press. 


Rev. ed. Harper. 1949. $3.50. 
National Association of Credit men. 1948. 
1948. $2.50. 
1948. $4.50. 


* Compiled by Grace M. Murray, Head, Adult Education Unit, and Walter E. Myers, Field Visitor, 


Labor and Industry, Illinois State Library. 
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Failure of technology, by F. E. Juenger. Regnery. 1949. $2.75. 

Finances of a church, by R. Cashman. Harper. 1949. $2.00. 

Foundations for constructive industrial relations, by R. C. Nyman. Funk. 1949. $2.85. 

Frank and Lilian Gilbreth, partners for life, by E. Yost. Rutgers University Press. 1949. 
$5.00. 

Freight rate application, by G. L. Shinn. Simmons-Boardman. 1948. $3.50. 

Gardens in the modern landscape, by C. Tunnard. Scribner. 1948. $5.00. 

Gas turbines for aircraft, by F. W. Godsey. McGraw. 1949. $4.50. 

Government as employer, by S. D. Spero. Chemical Publishing Company. 1948. $5.65. 

Guarantee of work and wages, by J. L. Snider. Harvard University Press. 1947. $2.75. 

Handbook of cost accounting methods, by J. K. Lasser. Van Nostrand. 1949. $12.00. 

Handbook of plastics, by H. R. Simonds. 2nd ed. Van Nostrand. 1949. $25.00. 

Handbook of radio production, by E. Barnouw. Little. 1949. $4.50. 

History of cast iron architecture, by J. Gloag. Macmillan. 1949. $18.00. 

Hospital in contemporary life, by N. W. Faxon. Harvard University Press. 1949. $5.00. 

How psychiatry helps, by P. Polatin. Harper. 1949. $3.00. 

How to make pottery and other ceramic ware, by M. P. Turoff. Crown. 1949. $2.75. 

How to plan your financial security, by L. Washington. Whittlesey. 1949. $2.95. 

How to speak, here, there, and on the air, by J. Dixon. Abingdon. 1949. $2.75. 

How to talk well, by J. F. Bender. McGraw. 1949. $3.50. 

Human factors in management, by S. D. Hoslett. Harper. 1947. $3.50. 

Human relations in a changing world, by A. H. Leighton. Dutton. 1949. $4.50. 

Increasing wholesale drug salesmen’s effectiveness, by James H. Davis. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 1948. $3.00. 

Industrial psychology and its social functions, by M. L. Blum. Harper. 1949. $4.50. 

Introductory radio, theory and servicing, by H. J. Hicks. McGraw. 1949. $3.70. 

Invention and innovation in the radio industry, by W. R. Maclaurin. Macmillan. 1949. 
$6.00. 

It’s your business, by J. L. Simon. Fairchild. 1949. $3.50. 

Kitchen planning for quantity food service, by A. W. Dana. Harper. 1949. $5.00. 

Labor in America, by F. R. Dulles. Crowell. 1949. $4.50. 

Labor in postwar America, by C. E. Warne. Remsen Press. 1948. $10.00. 

Language of politics, by H. D. Lasswell. G. W. Stewart. 1949. $5.75. 

Law and the modern mind, by J. Frank. Rev. ed. Coward. 1949. $5.00. 

MacRae’s blue book. 55th edition. 1949. $12.50. 

Management and leadership, by C. F. Braun. Braun. 1948. $4.00. 

Middle management, by M. C. Niles. Rev. ed. Harper. 1949. $3.50. 

Modern radio advertising, by C. H. Wolfe. Funk. 1949. $7.50. 

Modern railroad structures, by C. P. Disney. McGraw. 1949. $5.00. 

Partners in production, by Twentieth Century Fund. 1949. $1.50. 

Personnel administration; a point of view and a method, by P. J. W. Pigors. McGraw. 
1947. $4.00. 

Personnel management and industrial relations, by Dale Yoder. 3rd ed. Prentice. 1948. 
$6.65. 

Planning stores that pay, by L. Parnes. F. W. Dodge Corporation. 1948. $15.00. 

Planning the modern city, by H. M. Lewis. Wiley. 1949. $12.00. 

Pollsters; public opinion, politics, and democratic leadership, by L. Rogers. Knopf. 
1949. $2.75. 

Politics and poverty, by L. C. Ord. Funk. 1948. $3.00. 

Practical advertising, by H. P. Bridge. Rinehart. 1949. $6.50. 

Practical television servicing, by J. R. Johnson. Rinehart. 1949. $4.00. 

Pricing of military procurements, by J. P. Miller. Yale University Press. 1949. $4.00 
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Primer on budgeting, by C. O. Wellington. Van Nostrand. 1949. $3.75. 

Professional salesmanship, by C. B. Roth. McGraw. 1949. $3.50. 

Public organization of electric power, by J. Bauer. Harper. 1949. $4.00. 

Public service and university education, by J. E. McLean. Princeton University Press. 
1949. $3.75. 

Questions and answers on real estate, by R. W. Semenow. Prentice. 1948. $5.75. 

Radio amateur’s handbook, by American Radio Relay League. 1948. $2.00. 

Railroads of today, by S. K. Farrington. Coward. 1949. $5.00. 

Responsibilities of business leadership, by H. F. Merrill. Harvard University Press. 
1948. $2.50. 

Sales idea book, by Printers ink. Funk. 1949. $5.00. 

Saving American capitalism, by S. E. Harris. Knopf. 1948. $4.00. 

Secretary’s book, by S. J. Wanous. Ronald. 1948. $4.00. 

Secretary’s handbook, by S. Taintor. 7th ed. Macmillan. 1949. $3.50. 

Sources of business information, by E. T. Coman. Prentice. 1949. $6.00. 

Specifications and law on engineering works, by W. C. Sadler. Wiley. 1948. $5.00. 

Standard book of power boating, by B. Aymar. Garden City. 1949. $1.49. 

Standard business-conference technique, by C. Heyel. Funk. 1948. $2.50. 

Supervision in business and industry, by R. D. Loken. Funk. 1949. $3.50. 

Theory of wages, by J. R. Hicks. Smith, P. 1948. $4.00. 

35mm photo technique, by H. S. Newcombe. Focal Press. 1948. $4.00. 

Time-saver standards; a manual of essential architectural data, for architects, engineers, 
draftsmen, builders, and other technicians, by Architectural Record. Dodge. 1946. 
$1.50. 

Toastmaster’s handbook, by H. V. Prochnow. Prentice. 1949. $3.95. 

Training employees, by G. D. Halsey. Harper. 1949. $3.50. 

Training employees and managers for production and teamwork, by E. E. Planty. 
Ronald. 1948. $5.00. 

Trends in output and employment, by E. J. Stigler. National Bureau of Economics Re- 
search. 1947. $1.00. 

United States and foreign investment problems, by Cleona Lewis. Brookings Institute. 
1948. $4.00. 

Voluntary medical care: principles and problems, by F. Goldmann. Columbia University 
Press. 1948. $3.00. 

Where to buy, where to sell; directory of manufacturers of the State of Illinois; by Illinois 
Manufacturers News. 1949. $15.00. 

White collar or noose? by L. F. Bollens. North River Press. 1947. $2.75. 

World almanac and book of facts for 1949. World-telegram. 1949. $1.85. 

Workers wanted, by E. W. Noland. Harper. 1949. $3.00. 

Writer’s market, by A. M. Mathieu. Writer’s Digest. 1947. $2.50. 

Written word; how to write for readers, by G. B. Munson. Creative Age. 1949. $2.95. 

Your public relations; the standard public relations handbook, ed. by Glenn Griswold. 
Funk. 1948. $7.50. 
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INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


T us index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by Illinois public 
libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The index is based on current 
monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which is a group are known to constitute a 
representative sample of all the public libraries in the State. The figures below are per- 
centages based on 100 as the actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for 
the corresponding quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which 
is larger than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the three 
months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the other half of the 36 
libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index and how to use it, see earlier issues 
of Illinois Libraries. 


TABLE 1. ILLINOIS PusLic LIBRARY CIRCULATION BY THREE-MONTH PERIODS SINCE 
JANUARY 1948, BASED ON A SAMPLE OF 36 LiprariEs (Circulation for the 
Corresponding Three-Month Period of 1939100). 


Jan., Feb., Mar. Apr., May, June July, Aug., Sept. Oct., Nov., Dec. 


1948 73 86 81 72 
1949 72 85 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


THEY CAME LIKE SWALLOWS 


By Louise ANTHONY* 


641 children, young people and adults 
used 900 books during the first week of 
Alton’s summer library program. By the 
third week 800 had registered. When the 
summer library service came to an end in 
August, 1,100 had used the libraries with 
a circulation of almost 6,500 books. At 
least this answered the question that had 
bothered school administrators during May. 
That question was “Will they come?” 

And they did come all during the hot 
summer days. In fact, children waited for 
the librarians on the front steps of the 
school buildings — spilling over onto the 
grass—holding up traffic as they came in 
tens—dozens—as the hour for stories ap- 
proached. The older brothers and sisters 
brought younger ones. Then, they, too, 
stayed to listen. On the days there were 
no stories they came, too—browsed through 
books—helped each other find books—read 
books to themselves and to each other. 
Adults came also. Some came to get 
books. Others brought children and re- 
mained to choose and take along a book. 
The supervisors of the municipal recreation 
playgrounds brought their charges for the 
story hours. 

Perhaps, the background of this summer 
library service in Alton will be of interest. 
During the second semester of the school 
year, 1948-49 inquiries and requests kept 
coming from Alton’s parents to the Board 
of Education and the administration: “Can 
the school libraries remain open during the 
summer?” 
~~ * Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 


Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


After consideration on the part of the 
school authorities this was the plan of ap- 
proach. A questionnaire was sent out in 
an envelope which carried a report card. 
This device insured examination by the 
parents. The questionnaire sought to find 
out how great was the demand for a sum- 
mer library program. Since a majority of 
replies were favorable the program was 
approved by the Board of Education. 
Plans were begun to implement such a 
program. 

Almost at the same time it was an- 
nounced that the town library, endowed 
by a generous citizen many years ago, had 
reached a diminishing point in its resources 
and would be forced to close at least for 
the summer. Legal technicalities prevented 
the use of tax money. 


With no desire to supplant, but only to 
supplement existing facilities, plans for a 
summer library program through the 
schools had been started. Now with the 
announcement of the closing of the town 
library, the schools remained, for the peo- 
ple of Alton, the only means of library 
service. 


Plans progressed. Nine schools out of 
the 18 in the system were to have library 
facilities available for the public two half 
days a week. Schools were chosen for 
their accessibility to centers of population. 
Library patrons were to use the school 


library collection most convenient for 


them. In instances where there were no 
central libraries, and this was true in five 


of the nine school libraries, a room on the 


first floor was selected. Book shelves were 


. ' he 
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moved in. Tables and chairs were ar- 
ranged. Kindergarten rooms were used 
more often, than not, since these were more 
functional. 

Where did the book collection come 
from? The book collections in the schools 
were used, augmented by a collection of 
1,300 books from the Illinois State Library. 
As the need arose, books from the state 
library were exchanged among. schools. 
The staff included two elementary school 
librarians; the school library supervisor; 
an indispensable school bus driver who 
assisted children in crossing streets, moved 
books and audio-visual equipment from one 
school to another; and a secretary who was 
drafted for duty when everyone else was 
swamped. 

In retrospect, the intangible fruits of en- 
joyment in reading for the children and 
adults might be contemplated. It is pleas- 
ant to remember the eagerness of children 
waiting for books — standing three-deep 
around the librarian’s desk and the laughter 
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in their eyes as they listened appreciatively, 
to the story about the lazy beaver. Some- 
times they interrupted with gleeful ques- 
tions. They were breathless over the hair- 
raising adventures of Daniel Boone, pre- 
sented on a record, with sound effects. Re- 
membering these moments the experiment 
in summer library service seems to have 
been successful. 

If there had been time in the hum of 
activity to view the program judiciously it 
might have been satisfying to relish the 
pioneering aspect of the program. At this 
point perhaps it would be well to go 
beyond the local situation. So few school 
libraries have a summer program of 
service. And this is as it should be in 
those communities where there are public 
libraries. However, there are those com- 
munities with no public libraries where the 
church and school are the centers of com- 
munity activities. Perhaps school leaders 
concerned in the establishment of the 
newly organized unit school districts will 


Waiting for the Story Hour at McKinley School, Alton, IIl. 
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have an increasing realization of the rami- 
fications of their program.* Here is offered 


* The following article The library goes to the 
country discusses the operation of library service 
in a consolidated unit district. 


THE LIBRARY GOES 
By Amy L. 


Tue East Richland School District which 
is a consolidated school area consists of 
elementary schools in the villages of Cal- 
houn, Dundas, Claremont, Parkersburg and 
Berryville, and three elementary and one 
high school in Olney. 

Because of the lack of recreational facili- 
ties in the villages and to promote a more 
unified library program, a_ schedule of 
recreation and library activities was in- 
stituted in the school district this summer. 
A high school athletic instructor had 
charge of recreational games for older 
children in each village one morning each 
week. On these same mornings all ele- 
mentary children who wished participated 
in the library activities which were in- 
stituted in the schools for the first time this 
This library work was in charge 
of the Olney kindergarten instructor. The 
library and recreational programs were an- 
nounced in the schools and in local papers. 
This gave the date or day each week that 
each school would be open. 
program began June 14 and ended August 
12. 

The library program was scheduled for 
one morning each week in each village from 
9:30 until 11:30 o’clock. The three Olney 
elementary schools were open one afternoon 
each week, each open on a separate after- 
noon. Since the program was in an ex- 
perimental stage various activities were 
tried which might instigate interest in 
books and the use of the libraries. Each 
week the programs varied from other trips 
with the idea of increasing the children’s 


summer. 


The library 


interest. 


Stories were told. Books with excep- 


tionally interesting illustrations were shown 


* Librarian, East Richland School District, 


Olney, II. 
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the possibility as well as the obligation of 
an all-year program of reading guidance 
and enjoyment. Thus the experiment of 
the schools in summer library service at 
Alton need not be an isolated situation. 


TO THE COUNTRY 


FLETCHER* 


as the stories were told. ‘Keeko” and 
“The Mighty Hunter,” which are beauti- 
fully illustrated Indian stories, ‘“Katy-no- 
pocket” by Payne, and some of the 
D’Aulaire and Hader books were of special 
interest and were often used. A _ school- 
made movie machine with several fairy 
tales was well liked. This, “The Little 
Theater,” is a miniature duplication of a 
theater stage with carved frame _ work. 
The pictures had been made by the kinder- 
garten instructor co-operation with 
groups of first grade children in previous 
years. The fact that these pictures are 
children-made productions created an _ in- 
terest different from that caused by the 
usual movies. 


in 


An entire fairy tale is pic- 
tured on a roll. The story was told as the 
pictures were unrolled. “Little Black 
Sambo,” “The Three Pigs,” “The Three 
Bears” and “The Straw Ox” were among 
the favorites. As the week 
“The Gingerbread Boy” was shown and 
told, approximately 225 children received 
cooky gingerbread boys. 


surprise, 


Strip films, both colored and black and 
white, were especially appreciated. These 
consisted of fairy and folk tales and de- 
scriptive films of geographic interest. Such 
tales as ‘“Rumpelstiltskin,” “The Ugly 
Duckling,” “Cinderella,” “Mr. Vinegar,” 
“Stormalong” and “Jack and the beanstalk” 
interesting all 
legends of “Pecos Bill” 
White Horse” delighted even the older 
boys. “Shingebiss” and “The Theft of 
Fire’? were two Indian legends which were 
shown many times. 


were ages. Cowboy 


and “The Wild 


Each school was provided with a record 


player so records of songs, light classics, 
Use 
of musical games such as musical chairs 


stories and fairy tales could be used. 
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and “The Farmer in the Dell” created in- 
terest, gave activity between stories, and 
encouraged the more timid ones to partici- 
pate with the group. 

Repeating action jingles and short poems 
also relieved the routine of stories. Occa- 
sionally a song or two with piano accom- 
paniment was used for the same purpose. 
As is usual with children certain stories and 
films were favorites and were asked for 
repeatedly. 

All the library books of the schools were 
available for use during the summer. These 
could be checked out by the children at 
the end of the story hour for a period of 


one week. Older children were permitted 
to keep their larger books for longer 
periods. With a few exceptions children 


were permitted to check out only two books 
each week. Children who were participat- 
ing in the recreational program also came 
in during their rest periods and checked 
out books. This gave the children an op- 
portunity of having new reading material 
in their homes all summer. Each book 
was provided with the usual library card 
so the regular system of checking could be 
used. At the end of the summer program 
almost every book had been _ returned. 
The remaining few which were still out will 
be brought to the schools when the regular 
school year begins. Since one object of this 
library program was to create interest in 
reading and library activities, no fines were 
assessed for books kept longer than the 
specified period, or for ordinary wear on 
books. However, good care of books was 
stressed as part of the program, and be- 
cause children were so glad of the oppor- 
tunity given them to have these books dur- 
ing the summer, only four books were dis- 
carded at the end of the program. 

Little interest was shown for either the 
recreational or library program in one vil- 
lage where the school enrollment is small, 
but the interest in the other three village 
schools and in the three Olney schools was 
very pronounced and the attendance was 
much larger than had been anticipated 
when the program was first planned. At 
the height of the program when attendance 
and interest was increasing rapidly a few 
scattered cases of polio developed. This 
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immediately caused a marked decrease in 
attendance. Had this not occurred the 
total attendance would doubtless have been 
much greater. During the school year 
school buses bring rural children into the 
schools. Very few of these children had 
the opportunity of attending the summer 
programs. During the sixty visits to the 
village and city schools there was an at- 
tendance of 519 boys and 688 girls or a 
total attendance of 1,207. This includes 
the visits made to the school where the at- 
tendance was very small. 1,667 books were 
checked out by the children. No books 
were given out during the last week of the 
program. 

When the summer library program was 
completed both parents and children urged 
that it be repeated next summer. If this 
is done, earlier and wider publicity will be 
given through the schools, local papers and 
village stores. Children who have attended 
this summer will attend again and will tell 
others. Even though children in the city 
of Olney had various recreational projects 
which they could attend, the attendance at 
the library programs was very good and 
the interest was exceptionally fine. It was 
here, however, that the cases of polio 
caused parents to refrain from sending 
their children during the last three weeks 
of the program. The increasing interest 
that was shown this summer indicates that 
a repeated program next summer will be 
even more successful. It is hoped that this 
summer library program will become a 
permanent part of the schedule of the East 
Richland School District. 

To promote reading and to give adults 
the opportunity of having available reading 
material, an adult library project was be- 
gun in each village. Approximately sixty 
state library books of fiction and non- 
fiction were placed in a store in each vil- 
lage. The school librarian for this con- 
solidated area was responsible for obtaining 
the books from the state library and will 
return them when it is necessary. These 
books were placed on small bookcases 
especially purchased for this project. 
People taking books were asked to remove 
the library cards from the books they took, 
write their names and date, and place these 
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in a box put on each bookcase. Large 
placards gave these directions and stated 
books could be kept two weeks. However, 
during this busy season for farm people, 
books could be kept longer than the two 
week period. This adult program did not 
cause any additional work for the owner of 
the village store, and occupied very little 
space. Each merchant was pleased to have 
the books and urged that it be made a 
permanent program. About every other 
week these books were checked as the trips 
to the schools were made. An average of 
twenty books were out each time the cards 
were checked. In a few cases additional 
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books were supplied from high school fic- 
tion which had been left in school libraries. 
It is hoped that in the early fall when these 
books now at these village stores must be 
returned to the state library that a new 
supply will replace them. The program 
has been well received and many people 
who have not had the opportunity or time 
to read this summer have asked that the 
books be available for them during the 
winter months. Although people living in 
the villages may receive books from the 
city library in Olney at a very small cost 
the books placed in the village stores are 
much more accessible and convenient. 


LABOR - MANAGEMENT RELATIONS* 
List of Selected Readings for High School Students and Teachers 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
BROADENING SOCIAL SECURITY. Scholastic, March 9, 1949. pp. 4-5. 


Explains the features of the present social security system and the various proposals 
for broadening and extending social security and what these proposals would mean 
to the wage earner and employer. A readable article of value to all high school 
students. 

FOR BROADER AND DEEPER SOCIAL SECURITY by J. K. Lasser. 

Times Magazine, November 14, 1948. p. 26. 

Presents the whole picture underlying the need for increased social security, empha- 
sizing inadequacies. Describes the changing situation with respect to old age groups, 
cost of living compared to benefits, and extent of coverage. 
high school students. 

MORE SECURITY FOR ALL. United States News, April 15, 1949. pp. 28-32. 
A. J. Altmeyer, commissioner of the Social Security Administration, tells how his 
agency proposes to broaden the coverage of social security, how much it would cost, 
how it would be paid, and how it would affect the individual. 
health insurance. 


New York 


For the more mature 


Includes material on 
Useful for the teacher and the more mature student to supplement 
the Scholastic article. 
MORE SECURITY FOR YOU by Oscar R. Ewing. American Magazine, January, 1949. 
p. 17. 
The administrator of the Federal Security Agency outlines the administration’s pro- 
gram for health, unemployment, and old age insurance. He tells who opposes the 
program and why, why he feels the program is necessary and practicable, and how it 
will work. A readable article suitable for all high school students. 
PENSIONS: THE COMING ISSUE IN LABOR RELATIONS. United States News, 
November 19, 1948. pp. 34-41. 
John L. Lewis, in an interview, expounds his belief that the cost of death, disability, 
and old age benefits are a cost of production and should be paid for by the buyer of 
the product, not the tax payer. He also discusses government regulation in general 
and the difference between the British and American coal mining industries and the 
problems involved. Difficult reading but useful for an understanding of the miners’ 
position. 


* Issued by the College of Education and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SOCIAL SECURITY. Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., December, 1947. 29pp. Free. 
Brief, direct answers to popular questions covering the four major security programs— 
unemployment, old age and survivors, public assistance, and aid for mothers and 
children. 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM by Harry S. Truman. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1948. (Also published in many daily papers.) 
Message from the President transmitting recommendations to Congress relative to 
extending and broadening the social security system. A basic reference in studying 
present legislative developments. 
TURNING POINT. Fortune, April, 1949. pp. 189-91. 
Summary of United Automobile Workers demands from the Ford Motor Company. 
Tells how the proposed pension plan might effect the entire automobile industry and 
eventually a// industries, making a turning point in our whole industrial structure. 
A readable account suitable for all high school students. 
WELFARE IS THE BIG ISSUE. New Republic, March 7, 1949. pp. 11-13. 
Discusses the probability of union-sponsored social security in place of demands for 
large wage increases. There is a shift away from wage emphasis to pension emphasis. 
Readable. Suitable for debates and panels. 
WHY SOCIAL SECURITY? Social Security Administration, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
20pp. 
An attractive and popular account of the development of social security in the United 
States. Illustrated. Useful for all students. 
HANDLING A GRIEVANCE PROBLEM BY “ROLE PLAYING.” Business Week, 
April 9, 1949. pp. 96-103. 
Tells in pictures how supervisors can handle employee grievances. Text describes a 
plan used by the American Type Foundries, Inc. Some teachers have found role 
playing an effective means of teaching labor-management relations. 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT—SHOULD IT BE REPEALED? REVISED? BOL- 
STERED? Congfressional Digest, April, 1949. pp. 101-128. 
Excellent debate material giving pros and cons presented by prominent national 
figures. Gives valuable facts, figures, and background material. Includes list of 
terms and brief description of other labor laws. 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY FUMBLE. Fortune, May, 1949. pp. 189-91. 
Somebody dropped the ball, the Republicans picked it up. A discussion of difficulties 
in Congress over the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
UNIONS IN U. S. TODAY. The American Observer, May 9, 1949. p. 1. 
A brief summary of the position of labor unions in the United States today—their 
growth, activities, leadership, and method of operating. Useful as kick-off for more 
detailed study of labor in America. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SENIOR ENGLISH by Robert Frank. English Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1949. pp. 10-22. 

A good discussion on the use of labor-management materials in teaching high school 
English. 

GIFT OF FREEDOM. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, D. C., 1949. 
142p. 31 photographs. (Obtainable from the U. S. Superintendent of Documents for 
55c.) 

A study of the social and economic status of American wage earners. Designed to 
inform workers in foreign countries how their American counterparts live. Useful 
as a reference book in a high school library. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


TECHNOLOGICAL LIBRARIES 
AIMS AND OPERATION 


By HELEN BasIL* 


Unt comparatively recent times, most 
development in the field of engineering 
came out of the shop rather than the 
laboratory. With the introduction of high 
temperatures, pressures and velocities; with 
the ever growing demand for equipment 
and instruments performing intricate serv- 
ices, and attaining, in some instances, a de- 
gree of precision which the mind is incap- 
able of grasping, the art of-engineering has 
become a science. = 

Today, the manufacturing of a single 
product may require inroads into a dozen 
allied fields. If the maze of information 
which is often required in industrial labora- 
tories were to be obtained experimentally, 
progress would move at a snail’s pace, and 
the cost of many products would be so high 
that only a few could afford to buy them. 

In order to avoid repetition of investiga- 
tions; in order to benefit by the experience 
of others in the entire field of industrial 
research, the technological literature, ac- 
cessible to all, must be explored. The rule 
of thumb—the beacon of another age—has 
been replaced by the thumbing of in- 
numerable technological publications. To 
take full advantage of these facilities, many 
industrial concerns have organized tech- 
nological libraries of their own. 

How does the person in charge best serve 
the interests of industry? To begin with, 
he or she must become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the production and manu- 
facturing methods of the company. For 
instance, if pipe, valves and fittings are 
being manufactured, what is the range of 


* Librarian, Crane Co., 4100 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


interests and the nature of the problems of 
a company producing them? The applica- 
tion of this equipment in the transportation 
of water is known to all, but its significance 
in the processing of raw materials is often 
entirely overlooked; yet, pipes are, truly, 
the highways of process industry, where 
valves serve as “stop” and “go” signals, and 
fittings effect “turns,” “crossings” and 
“junctions.” 

The manufacturing of foods, petroleum 
products, plastics, paper pulp, endless vari- 
eties of chemicals, etc., requires miles and 
miles of piping, as well as innumerable 
quantities of valves and fittings. A few 
years ago, a single engineering project re- 
quired a length of pipe which, when placed 
end to end, could reach from New York to 
Tokio. 

In order to serve industry, pipes, valves 
and fittings must be adapted to the require- 
ments of individual processes: in refinery 
service, they encounter extremely high 
temperatures as well as tremendous pres- 
sures; in other instances temperatures may 
drop way below zero. A great number of 
fluids which flow in pipes are highly cor- 
rosive. And this is not all — mechanical 
hazards are also great. The sudden closure 
of a valve may send a shudder of such 
magnitude through the piping system that 
rupture will occur. Hence, metallurgists, 
physicists, chemists and mechanical en- 
gineers, to name but a few on the staff of 
the research laboratories, must pool their 
knowledge in order to build pipe highways 
for process industries; and to serve these 
specialists, the collections of the library 
cover the following subjects: metallurgy, 
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with all its ramifications; materials of en- 
gineering, comprising works on strength of 
metals, hardness, elasticity, etc.; welding; 
power plant engineering; domestic. en- 
gineering; heating, plumbing, etc.; flow of 
fluids; thermodynamics; x-rays; spectros- 
copy and electronics; general books on 
physics and chemistry; industrial chemistry, 
including works on corrosion, protective 
coatings, plastics, lubrication, etc.; crystal- 
lography; ceramics and enameling; atomic 
power (developing a collection of the fu- 
ture), etc. 

Below is an outline of the services 
rendered in the library and the administra- 
tive work necessary for its operation: 


Part I—Service 


Section 1. Over the counter service. 

Section 2. Literature searches. 

Section 3. Abstracts and _ bibliogra- 
phies. 

Section 4. Translations. 

Section 5. Circulation of periodicals 
and reproduction of lit- 
erature (photos, blue- 
prints, etc.). 

Section 6. Loans. 

Section 7. Inter-library loan service. 
(See also Part II, Sec- 
tion 2). 

Section 8. Editing the library bulletin. 

Section 9. Special assignments (prep- 


aration of papers, statis- 
tical computations, in- 
dexes, etc.). 


Part Il—Administrative Work 


Section 1. Brief statement regarding 
library objectives. 

Section 2. Special Libraries Associa- 
tion and Technical Li- 
braries. 

Section 3. Classification and catalog- 
ing. 

Section 4. Photostats and pamphlet 
files. Manufacturers’ Cat- 
alogs and Literature. 

Section 5. Orders and subscriptions. 

Section 6. Processing incoming litera- 
ture. 

Section 7. Binding. 

Section 8. Microfilms. 

Section 9. Library note- book and 


printed forms. 
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Section 10. Correspondence and library 
statistics. 

Section 11. Location of library holdings 
(library reading room, 
store room, laboratories, 
etc.). 

Section 12. Equipment. (Furniture, sta- 
tionery). 

Section 13. Budget. 


A detailed description of these services 
is beyond the scope of this article. In fact, 
our library manual, which covers these 
matters, is over 100 pages long. 

The question often arises as to whether 
graduates of library schools can successfully 
run a technological library organized along 
the lines given above. 

The answer to this question depends on 
many factors. For instance, if this is to be 
a small, one-man library, the person taking 
the job should have some technological 
and/or scientific background. On the other 
hand, the position of an assistant does not 
require, a priori, a technological training, 
as this may be gained on the spot. Finally, 
in some technological libraries with a large 
staff, the librarian may be entirely pre- 
occupied with administrative duties while 
reference work is delegated to library staff 
members trained in specific technological 
fields or to an information center composed 
of members of the laboratory staff. 

High school graduates who desire to work 
in Special Libraries, as libraries serving 
companies are designated in order to 
differentiate them from public and college 
libraries, are sometimes puzzled about the 
nature of the training they should get in 
order to be prepared to enter this field. 
Because of the great variety of manufac- 
tured products, it may appear at first 
glance that there is little correlation be- 
tween the kind of knowledge which may be 
needed for the operation of technological 
libraries in various concerns. However, a 
letter to the appropriate agency will soon 
dispel such doubts. Counsel can be sought 
from The Special Libraries Association, 
whose headquarters are in New York, from 
library schools in various colleges or di- 
rectly, by visiting special libraries recom- 
mended by the local chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, May-August, 1949 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 

Bul: no. 533, Yields of corn hybrids 
harvested for silage, second report, by W. 
B. Nevens & G. H. Dungan. Apr. 1949. 
Progress in solving farm problems of IIli- 
nois, a nine-year report, 1938-1947. 1949. 
Illinois agriculture; information about 
services of the State Department of agri- 
culture. 1949. 


Illinois—Attorney general 
Attorney general’s report for the bien- 
nium 1947-1948 and Opinions for the 
year 1948. 1949. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 

Banking bull: v. 23, no. 4, July 1, 
1949. Credit union news: v. 6, nos. 9-12, 
Apr.-July. Monthly bull: v. 24, no. 12- 
v. 25, nos. 3, Mar. 1-June 1. Report, 
biennial, for the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1946 and ending June 30, 1948. 
1949. 


Illinois—Budgetary commission 

Comparative statements—cost of oper- 
ation — state departments; expenditures 
and income, bienniums beginning July 1, 
1939 and ending June 30, 1941-1943- 
1945-1947, and appropriations for the 
65th biennium ending June 30, 1949. 
1949. 


Illinois—Commerce commission— Research 
and statistics division 
Monthly summary of gas sales, Feb.- 
June. Monthly 
sales, Feb.-June. 
electric sales to 
March-July. 1949. 
Illinois—Communicable diseases, 
of 
Weekly report: no. 16-33, Apr. 23-Aug. 
20. 1949. 


summary of electric 
Preliminary report of 


ultimate consumers, 


Division 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 

Conservation in Illinois. Good farming 
—good hunting. Illinois conservation 
training school. Migratory game _ bird 
regulations. Miulti-flora rose, the living 
fence. Outdoors in Illinois, v. 14, no. 1, 
Spring-Summer. Tree farming in IIli- 
nois. 1949. 


Illinois—Development council 
Illinois in brief. 1949. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 
A budget survey of state mental hos- 
pitals conducted by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of finance, 1948. Report, 31st an- 
nual, July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948. 
1949. 


Illinois—Forestry, Division of 
Fire, forest’s public enemy no. 1. 1949. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Circular: no. 
discoveries 


150, Prospects for oil 
in Illinois beyond proven 
areas and from deeper horizons, by A. 


H. Bell and M. M. Leighton. Oil and 
gas drilling report, nos. 149-153, Mar.- 
July. Report of investigations: no. 136, 


Analysis of coal cleaning on a concen- 
trating table, by C. C. Boley. Report of 
investigations: no. 142, Pteridosperm 
male fructications: American species of 
Dolerotheca with notes regarding certain 


allied forms, by J. M. Schopf. 1949. 
Illinois—Handicapped children, Commis- 
sion for 
The educable mentally handicapped 


child in Illinois, 3d ed. Governor’s con- 
ference on exceptional 1948. 
Has your child a cleft palate? Rev. ed. 
1949. 


children, 
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Illinois—Highways, Division of 
A highway improvement program for 
Illinois, November 1948, prepared by 
Griffenhagen & associates. 1948. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Report of examination Public em- 


ployees’ pension funds. 1949. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin, v. 9, no. 10; 
v. 10, no. 1, Apr.-July. Report, biennial, 
July 1, 1946 through June 30, 1948; 
Part 1, The Division of Unemployment 
compensation: Part II, The Illinois state 
employment service. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Fish and game laws digest, effective 
July 1. Illinois harness racing act and 
rules, regulations and conditions of har- 
ness horse racing and race meetings... 
Smith-Hurd Illinois annotated statutes, 
June-July. 1949. 


Illinois — Legislative council — Research 
dept. 
Publication no. 88, Control of ground 
water, May 1948. No. 94, Disability un- 
employment compensation, Nov. 1948. 


Illinois—Maternal and child health, Divi- 
sion of 
Menu suggestions for nursing homes 
... Sept. 15, 1948. 1948. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Biological notes: no. 20, Trapping and 
handling Canada geese, by H. C. Han- 
son; no. 21, Wildlife and fishery values 
of bottomland lakes in Illinois, by F. C. 
Bellrose & C. T. Rollings. 1949. Cir. 
no. 41, How to recognize and control 
termites in Illinois, by B. G. Berger. 
1947. The Natural history survey and 
research, 1949. 
Illinois—Parks, Division of 
Bryant Cottage state memorial: Dick- 
son Mounds state park: Mattiessen state 
park nature area: Starved Rock state 
park. 1948. 


Illinois—Post-war planning commission 
Post-war public works by local govern- 
ment agencies; report of administration 
of Senate Bill 303, 64th G. A. and Senate 
Bill 661, 65th G. A. 


1949. 
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Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bull., nos. 49. 3-49. 8, May 
11-Aug. 10. Public aid in Illinois, v. 16, 
nos. 3-6, Mar.-June. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Circ: no. 28, Attention: all dog own- 
ers. no. 33a, Supplement to film catalog, 
May 1. no. 37, Smallpox. no. 51, Your 
future. no. 52, Cancer of the large bowel 
and rectum. no. 54, Water. no. 61, Home 
care of communicable diseases. no. 102, 
We grow up. Health statistics bulletin: 
1948 series, nos. 2, 3, 4, July 20. Illinois 
health messenger, v. 21, nos. 5-12, Mar. 
1-June 15. Information about your 
Health; literature catalog, Aug. 1. 1949. 


Illinois—Public health dentistry, Division 
of 
Protect your child from dental decay 
with sodium fluoride. 1949. 
Illinois—Public health education, Division 
of 
Blithe, v. 2, no. 3, March. 1949. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Educational press bulletin: nos. 415- 
416, March-May 1949. Guide to the 
study of the curriculum in the secondary 
schools of Illinois. Our Illinois schools: 
a brochure to accompany mural painting 
“Progress in education in Illinois” ex- 
hibited during Illinois state fair, Aug. 8 
to 17, 1947. 1949. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 

Graduate nurses are needed in Illinois 
state institutions. Regional offices bring 
welfare services into every corner of IIli- 
nois. Report: annual, for the fiscal years 
July 1, 1942-June 30, 1947. The welfare 
bulletin, v. 40, nos. 3-8, Mar.-Aug. 1949. 
World research in alcoholism, v. 2, nos. 
2-5, Feb.-June. Your mental hospitals; 
out patient clinics for mental patients. 
1949. 

Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of—Research 
and statistics, Div. of Statistical sum- 
mary, Feb.-June 1949. 

Illinois—Registration and education, Dept. 
of 

Illinois registered public accountants, 
May 1, 1948: Registered real estate 
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brokered as of July 1, 1948; Roster of 


professional engineers, 1948-1949. 1949. 
Illinois—Revenue, Department of 
Illinois property tax statistics, 1945. 


1949. 
Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 
Licensed nursing homes in Illinois .. . 
Feb. 1, 1949. 
Illinois—State fair 
Premium list and rules of the 93d ex- 
position of the Illinois State Fair, Aug. 
12-21. 3rd Old Northwest Territory art 
exhibit, Illinois state fair, Aug. 12-21. 
1949. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 10, nos. 11; v. 
11, no. 3, Mar.-July 1949. 


Illinois—State police & Ill. ass’n of chiefs 
of police 
Illinois policeman & police journal, v. 
15, nos. 3-6, Mar.-June 1949. 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter, v. 402, no. 5- 
v. 403, no. 5, Mar.-June 1949. Reports 
of cases, v. 401. 1949. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, Mar. 31-July 31, 1949. 
Illinois—University 
Business management service bull: no. 
1, This is the Business management 
service, by E. P. Strong; no. 2, Federal 
services available to small business, by 
S. C. Robinson; no. 3, Industrial en- 
gineering for department stores, by M. 
J. Murray; no. 4, ABC of supervision, 
1948-1949. Report of Board of trustees, 
44th, 1946-1948. 1949. 
Illinois — University — Engineering experi- 
ment station 
Bulletin: no. 377, Flexural fatigue 
strength of steel beams, by W. M. Wil- 
son; no. 378, An investigation of creep, 
fracture, and bending of lead and lead 
alloys for cable sheathing—series 1946, 
by C. W. Dollins; no. 379, Non-pressure 
treatments of round Northern white cedar 
timbers with creosote, by E. E. King, 
1948; no. 380, Fatigue strength of fillet- 
weld, plug-weld, and slot-weld joints con- 
necting steel structural members, by W. 
M. Wilson, W. H. Munse & W. H. 
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Bruckner; no. 381, An investigation of 
the backwater profile for steady flow in 
prismatic channels, by W. M. Lansford & 
W. D. Mitchell; no. 383, Progress report 
on performance of a one-pipe steam sys- 
tem in the I-B-R research home, by 
W. S. Harris, 1949. Circ: no. 50, Bibli- 
ography of electro-organic chemistry, 
Part 1, by S. Swann, jr.; no. 53, Papers 
presented at the Seventh short course in 
coal utilization held at the University of 
Illinois, Sept. 17-19, 1946; no. 54, Papers 
presented at the First short course on 
hot water and steam heating systems held 
at the Undergraduate division University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, Sept. 9- 
11, 1947. 1948. no. 55, Contributions to 
proceedings of the second international 
conference on soil mechanics and founda- 
tion engineering; no. 56, Papers pre- 
sented at the First short course on in- 
dustrial packaging and materials handling. 
1949. Reprint series: no. 39, Progress 
reports of investigation of railroad rails 
and joint bars ..., by R. E. Cramer, R. 
S. Jensen; no. 40, Third progress report 
of the investigation of methods of road- 
bed utilization ..., by R. Smith; no. 41, 
Phase-sensitive indicating devices, by H. 
C. Roberts. 1948. no. 42, First progress 
report of a laboratory investigation of 
roadbed stabilization, by R. B. Peck; no. 
43, Progress reports of investigation of 
railroad rails, joint bars, and manganese 
steel casting, by R. E. Cramer & R. S. 
Jensen; no. 44, Present status of the de- 
velopment of hand-fired smokeless coal 
heaters, by J. R. Fellows. 1949. 


Illinois—University — Extension service in 
agriculture & home economics 
Circ: no. 639, Poultry manual for 4-H 
club members; no. 640, Some economics 
factors for farmers, by R. W. Bartlett; 
no. 641, Spring barley, varieties and cul- 
ture, by J. W. Pendleton & others; no. 
642, Spraying and dusting field corn for 
corn borer control, by G. C. Decker & 
J. H. Bigger; no. 643, Winter wheat 
varieties for Ill., by J. W. Pendleton & 
others; no. 644, Story of a lake; no. 645, 
Lamb and mutton for the table, by S. 
Bull; no. 646, Corn borer control in 
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sweet corn, by G. C. Decker & J. W. 
Apple. Illinois farm economics: nos. 
166-170, Mar.-July. Pictures on your 
walls, by D. J. Iwig and M. A. McKee. 
1949. Sex education for young children. 
1948. 
Illinois—University—Institute of aviation 
Aeronautics bulletin: no. 5, Evaluation 
of the schoollink as an aid in primary 
flight instruction by A. C. Williams, jr. 
and R. E. Flexman; no. 6, Lightplane- 
tires on turf and concrete, by L. A. 
Bryan; no. 7, Light aircraft operating 
costs, by L. A. Bryan. 1949. 
Illinois—University—Research and service, 
Bureau of 
Art in the elementary school, practical 
suggestions for the classroom teachers, by 
H. S. Schultz and J. H. Shores: Team- 
work to improve life in rural communi- 
ties in Ill., by D. E. Lindstrom; Which 
step first, the relation of sequence to 
language achievement, by G. C. Kettle- 
kamp. 1948-1949. 
Illinois—University retirement system 
Report, annual, Aug. 31, 1948. 1949. 


Illinois—Venereal disease control, Division 
of 
Physician’s bulletin of venereal disease 
control, v. 1, nos. 1-v. 2, nos. 4-6, July 
1948-June 1949. 
Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
Abstract of Federal survey report for 
flood control Wabash River and tribu- 
taries, Indiana and Illinois: Preliminary 
examination rept. for flood control Little 
Calumet River basin in IIl.: Preliminary 
examination rept. for Ill. and Mich. canal 
development; Rept., 31st annual, for the 
year 1948; Unit hydrographs in IIl., by 
W. D. Mitchell. 1948. 
Illinois — Youth and community service, 
Division for 
The how and why of community coun- 
cils. 1949, 
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Illinois federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife,” v. 4, no. 3, June 
1949. 
Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic, v. 21, no. 7, 
Apr.-June 1949. 


Illinois selective service system 
Selective service in Illinois, 1940-1947 
. -» written and compiled by Col. Victor 
Kleber, A.G.D. 1948. 


Illinois society of professional engineers 
The Illinois engineer, v. 25, nos. 4-8, 
Apr.-Aug. 1949. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 6, no. 4, v. 7, no. 1, Apr.- 
July 1949. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 37, nos. 7-10, 
Mar.-June; Index, v. 37, 1948-9. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, v. 34, no. 52-v. 35, 
no. 21, Mar.-Aug. 20, 1949. 


Illinois state historical society 
Illinois junior historian, v. 2, nos. 7-8, 
Apr.-May 1949. Journal: v. 42, nos. 
1-2, June 1949; Index to v. 41, 1948. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Illini horticulture, v. 38, nos. 1-2, Apr.- 
May 1949. 


Illinois state teachers college 
Education today, v. 8, no. 3, May 1949; 
Ill. needs teachers for your children. 


American cancer society—Illinois division 
Illinois cancer news, v. 3, nos. 7-9, 
Mar.-May 1949. 


Navy club of the U. S. A.—Illinois squad- 
ron 
Illinois squadron news, v. 2, nos. 9-12, 
Apr.-July; The quarterdeck, v. 7, nus. 
4-8, Apr.-Aug. 1949. 


Shepard’s Illinois citations, Cases and 
statutes, v. 14, no. 2, June 1949. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


(This is the sixth of the series of articles about Significant Documents in Illinois his- 
tory. These documents are in the custody of the Archives Section of the Illinois State 
Library.) 


TERRITORIAL CENSUS TAKEN IN 1818 TO SHOW THAT 
ILLINOIS HAD SUFFICIENT POPULATION TO 
BECOME A STATE 


Although the Ordinance of 1787 had suggested a population of 60,000 as a desirable 
prerequisite to Statehood, Congress had agreed to the 40,000 claimed by the Illinois 
Memorial for admission to the Union. A census taken between April 1 and June 1, 1818, 
revealed a population of only 34,610 residents including an estimated 980 souls at the 
frontier forts. The enumeration was therefore continued to December 1, which added 
another 1,948 persons. Congress agreed to the admission of Illinois as a State, despite 


the less than 40,000 population. 


The assessors took the census enumeration. One of them, Hezekiah West, of Johnson 
County, did a little doodling on his first page. He listed the income and expenditures of 
the county, which had a debt of $2,000, “which,” he estimated, “at an Average will take 
some more than thirty-six years to Discharge the old Debt. Poor Little Johnson But is 


not yet on the Parish.” 
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THE FIRST STATE CONSTITUTION OF ILLINOIS, 1818 


The first State Constitution of Illinois was not submitted to the voters for ratification 
but became operative when Congress admitted Illinois to the Union as a State on Decem- 


ber 3, 1818. It was superseded by the second State Constitution in 1848. 


Under this first Constitution the people elected their General Assembly, their Repre- 
sentative to Congress and the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, sheriffs and coroners. The 
United States Senators, Justices of the Supreme Court and all other State officials were 
elected by the General Assembly. Property qualifications for voting, a requirement under 
the territorial government, were removed, and all white males 21 years of age who had 
resided in the State for the six months preceding the election might vote. Veto power 
over bills passed by the General Assembly rested in the Council of Revision which was 
comprised of the Governor and the Judges of the Supreme Court. The General Assembly 
might override the veto by a majority vote of the members elected. Under the Territory, 
the Governor had held an absolute veto over legislation. 


The article dealing with slavery as finally adopted, had a clause designed to eliminate 
all forms of slavery and indenture gradually. After a bitter struggle between the slavery 
and anti-slavery factions the General Assembly in 1824 decided to give the voters a chance 
to express themselves on the subject of a constitutional convention. On August 24, 1824, 


the people voted to leave the constitution untouched. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


“Make Friends With Books” sets the 
theme for the 1949 Children’s Book Week, 
which will be celebrated November 13-19. 
The poster and manual may be obtained 
from the Children’s Book Council, 62 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


* * 


The Library Chapter, Local 2, United 
Public Workers, (CIO) recently adopted 
the following resolution commending the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago Public 
Library: 

WHEREAS, The Board of Directors of 
the Chicago Public Library under the able 
leadership of its President Joseph B. 
Fleming, has introduced and worked hard 
for the passage of library legislation in the 
last session of the State Legislature which 
increased the pegged levy of the Library to 
$4,800,000 and 


WHEREAS, the Board has also intro- 
duced and helped pass a bill which permits 
the granting of salary increases to library 
employees in midyear, and 

WHEREAS, at the meeting of the Board 
of Directors on Monday, July 11th, a new 
salary schedule was adopted granting the 
professional and clerical staff a 20% salary 
increase, and a 24% increase to the junior 
grades, and 


WHEREAS, the increase in the Library’s 
income will promote needed improvements 
and expansion of library services, and 


WHEREAS, increases in the salaries of 
the staff will make the employees happier, 
will improve their morale and will aid in 
recruiting additional well qualified library 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, more income for the Li- 
brary and a happy staff will inevitably give 
the citizens of our city one of the best and 
greatest libraries in the country, now 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Library Chapter, 
Local 2, United Public Workers (CIO) at 
its regularly scheduled meeting on July 13, 
1949, commend and thank the Board of 
Directors and its President Joseph B. 
Fleming for a job well done in behalf of 
the citizens of this city and the employees 
of the Library, and be it also 

RESOLVED, that this union of library 
employees pledge its continued loyalty to 
the Chicago Public Library, and its sup- 
port to the Board in their effort to give 
the citizens of Chicago the best library 
service obtainable, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Library Board, the 
Mayor of Chicago, the City Council, repre- 
sentative organizations and individuals who 
helped in the legislative campaign, library 
periodicals and the general press, and the 
Public Library staff. 

(Note: “The Library Employees Union 
recently withdrew from the left-wing 
C. I. O. United Public Workers and affili- 
ated with the new right-wing Government 
Workers Union.”’) 

* 

Ralph Esterquest, assistant director of 
the University of Denver library, has been 
appointed director of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, Ernest Cadman Colwell, 
president of the center corporation and of 
the University of Chicago, has announced. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center, to be 
located on the western edge of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago campus, was established by 
ten midwestern’ universities with a 
$750,000 grant from Carnegie Corporation 
and a $250,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Esterquest, who holds a bachelor’s and a 
master’s degree in library science from the 
University of Illinois, will assume his new 
post with the Midwest Inter-Library Cen- 
ter October 1. 
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Active in cooperative library enterprises, University of Chicago, the University of 
Esterquest planned the cooperative services Illinois, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
for libraries in the Seattle region when he Indiana University, State University of 
was director of the Bibliographical Center Iowa, University of Kansas, Michigan State 
from 1944 to 1947. At Denver, he was College, the University of Minnesota, 
also instrumental in establishing an organi- Northwestern University and Purdue Uni- 
zation of libraries in the Rocky Mountain _ versity. 


and plains region. The Center, to be built on a site pre- 


Esterquest’s library experience in addi- sented by the University of Chicago’s board 
tion to his work in Seattle and Denver in- of trustees, will be a six-story library to 
cludes work at Northwestern University, furnish central housing and servicing for 
the University of Illinois, and the Institute cgoperative deposit and use of research ma- 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton Uni- terials by the participating libraries. The 
versity. Center will also house highly specific ma- 

A Chicagoan, Esterquest is 36 years old. terial for use of scholars in the various 
He received his bachelor of science degree _ fields. 
from Northwestern University in 1933, a 
bachelor of library science in 1936 and a 
master of library science degree in 1940, In 1950 “Religious Book Week” will be 
both from the University of Illinois. observed during Brotherhood Week, Feb- 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center, a ruary 19-26, 1950. This is the 17th annual 
non-profit corporation, is made up of the observance. 


& 

“CARGOES OF PLEASURE” is the title of the publicity sheets, the Barrington 
Public Library uses for book notes “sent to doctors’ and dentists’ offices, beauty parlors, 
the railroad station—places where people are apt to spend a little time waiting. One is 
also sent to the school with lists of new books for children. Another is sent to churches 
with the caption “New Books With Religious Emphasis. During Lent we sent a list 
of books suitable for Lenten reading. These books also have short reviews and include 
new books for both adults and children. The white sheets are done in red and black to 
tie in with the heading:” 


Cargoes Pleasure 
Reading for Fun and Profit 


New Books just Barrington 
arrived on our shelves Public Library 


(Note: In the above caption a “boat” in red is at the right hand corner of page, and 


the hours the library is open is given at the bottom of the page.) 


Librarians in Illinois have asked for in- 1. To promote Adult Education in the 
formation about the Illinois Adult Educa- state of Illinois. 
tion Association and the Secretary of the 2. To serve as a medium for the co- 
Association gives the following facts: ordination of activities of the various 
The Illinois Adult Education Association organizations and agencies undertaking 
is a non-profit organization having the fol- Adult Education and to stimulate their 
lowing objectives: more effective functioning. 
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3. To assemble, publish, and distribute in- 
formation about Adult Education. 

4. To maintain working relationships with 
similar organizations in the United 
States. 

Membership in the organization is open 
to any person or non-profit organization or 
institution engaged in or interested in 
Adult Education. 

The membership dues are quite nominal, 
being only $1.00 a year for individual 
members and $2.00 for non-profit organiza- 
tions. 

The present officers are as follows: 
President—H. M. Hamlin, Professor of 

Agricultural Education, University of 

Illinois, Urbana. 

Ist Vice-President—E. J. Anderson, Direc- 
tor Adult Evening School, Maine Town- 
ship High School, Park Ridge. 

2nd Vice-President — Ted Case, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer — Neil F. 
Garvey, Division of University Exten- 
sion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

* * *€ & & 

The booklet entitled “‘How Peoples Work 
Together,” was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, in consultation 
with a group from the UN-UNESCO 
Seminar on teaching about the United Na- 
tions, held in New York during the sum- 
mer of 1948. Its purpose is to provide, in 
a condensed form and with numerous pic- 
tures and diagrams, a simple and interest- 
ing over-all picture of the organization and 
work of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies. It is not intended to be 
a school textbook in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but rather a basic text of factual 
material for use in teaching about the 
United Nations for those who have had at 
least seven years’ schooling, i.e. high 
school pupils and certain types of adult 


“Several little patrons of the Dixon Public Library are pictured as they make one of 
their almost daily visits to the children’s room. A treasure chest (not shown) full of treas- 
ures is the newest addition to the room as are the pirates and story book characters that 


line the wall.” 
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study groups. For more advanced groups, 
reference should be made to the “United 
Nations Yearbook” or to ‘“Everyman’s 
United Nations.” 

As far as North America is concerned, 
arrangements have been made for the 
book to be reprinted and distributed by the 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 225 La- 
fayette Street, New York 12, New York, at 
the prices listed below: 

Single copies — 50c postage prepaid in 

U.S. A. 

25-499 copies—35c per copy, plus delivery. 
500-999 copies—30c per copy, plus delivery. 
1,000 copies and over—25c per copy, plus 
delivery. 
@ 


Zaidee Brown’s The Library key: An 
Aid In Using Books and Libraries has been 
a standby for students, teachers and other 
users of reference materials since it was 
first published in 1928. It has been ex- 
tensively revised in the Seventh Edition, 
just published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany (149p. 70c), and its invaluable 37- 
page appendix, Short Cuts to Information, 
has been brought up to date. 


The Library Key is intended for senior 
high school and college students, for teach- 
ers and for adult readers in general who 
wish to become familiar with reference 
books and library tools. Through the years 
the author has tried to adapt the Key more 
closely to the needs of teachers, college stu- 
dents and other adults, by expanding the 
lists of reference books included. But since 
readers differ greatly in their knowledge of 
books and libraries, the Key also includes 
elementary material on library classifica- 
tion, and the arrangement and use of the 
card catalog and other standard tools. 
Basic information is set in large type, ad- 
ditional details in smaller type. 

Appendix I, Short Cuts to Information, 
is a guide to books and pamphlets for spe- 
cial needs, from those of the science teacher 
or student of educational testing methods 
to those of parents seeking information on 
child care centers or books for children. 
Many inexpensive workers are listed, and 
many that are not widely known. All of 
the topics treated in the appendix, and the 
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more important publications mentioned, 
are included in the index to the Key. In 
addition to its obvious value to teachers 
and school librarians, Short Cuts to Infor- 
mation can be used by reference librarians 
and booksellers as an order list for items 
which they do not have. 

Review questions and practical exercises 
at the end of each chapter facilitate the 
use of the Key as a textbook both for 
classes and for self-instruction. 

This is the last edition of the Library 
Key for which Miss Brown will be per- 
sonally responsible, as she has now retired 
after 50 years of varied activity in library 
work, teaching and publishing. The preface 
contains some interesting comments’ by 
Miss Brown on her aims in preparing the 
Key and the changes which have been 
made in successive editions. 

Prices for single and multiple copies of 
the Library Key are as follows: 


Single copies, 70c each; 10 or more 
copies for classroom use in one order, 50c 
each; 25 or more, 45c each; 50 or more, 40c 
each; 100 or more, 35c each. 


Going Up? Is the present modest de- 
cline in prices a trend or a temporary 
breathing spell before another up-turn? A 
number of leading economists fear that it 
is only the latter and point to the fact that 
deficit financing has already begun. The 
pros and cons of the pre- 
sented in the first book of the new volume 
of the “Reference Shelf” series, Jnflation: 
Its Causes and Cures (207p. $1.75. H. W. 
Wilson Co., N. Y. 52). In the book the 
editor, Thomas OQ. Waage, brings together 
the views of recognized authorities on the 


problem are 


relation of profits, 
financing, strikes, crop failures, etc., to the 
prices we pay for the necessities and the 


Its a book that touches 


wages, government 


luxuries of life. 
everyone. 

Like its predecessors, this book is a read- 
able, and 
pilation. The broadness of its viewpoint is 
illustrated by the fact that included among 
the spokesmen presenting their own 
“causes and are Nelson H. C. 
Cruikshank, a labor economist, Marriner S. 


impartial, authoritative com- 


cures” 
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Eccles of the Federal Reserve System, 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg of the CIO, and 
Russell C. Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. The opinions of more than a 
dozen other leaders are reported in their 
own words, and articles from the more 
serious periodicals are reprinted. 

The book is well organized. It opens 
with a number of definitions, continues 
through four main sections and closes with 
an appendix and a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. The four main sections are headed: 
Causes of Inflation; Progress and Effects 
of Inflation; Problems Posed by Inflation; 
and Cures for Inflation. Each of these 
sections begins with an introduction by the 
editor. In it he outlines the scope of the 
chapter, the problems involved, and raises 
the questions that are then answered in 
the articles that follow. 

Inflation is not an easy subject. No one 
knows all the answers, but none, other than 
a trained economist, can read this book 
without considerable profit. 


“Recruiting for Librarianship,” a selected 


bibliography, 1940-1949, compiled by Ab- 
ner Gaines and printed in the June, 1949 
issue of Wilson Library Bulletin lists the 
recruitment pamphlet issued in Illinois— 
“People Are Our Business.” 

This pamphlet which was approved by 
the Illinois Recruitment Council is avail- 
able—in quantities—from the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Ill., and is free on 
request. 

During the session of the 65th General 
Assembly, ending June 30, 1949, the fol- 
lowing legislation concerning libraries was 


acted upon: 

S. B. 88—Authorizes Grand Army Home 
and Memorial Association to renew and 
extend its lease with the Chicago Public 
Library for 50 years. Prohibits Chicago 
public libraries from using or interfering 
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with the use of such building by the 
Grand Army Home and Memorial As- 
sociation. Failed to pass. 


H. B. 177—Fixes tax rate for Chicago Pub- 
lic Library to produce $4,800,000 for 
maintenance and operation. Permits city 
for the year 1949 at any time prior to 
Sept. 1, 1949, to levy a tax which will 
produce when extended the sum of 
$1,550,000 for maintenance and operation 
in addition to the tax authorized and 
levied for that year. Approved. 


H. B. 903—Places 110 per cent limitation 
on 1945 level regarding the levy of 
bonded indebtedness for building, re- 
building and remodeling for library build- 
ings. Filed without signature. 

H. B. 316—Exempts staffs and employees 
of public libraries in cities of not over 
500,000 population from civil service act. 
Vetoed. 


H. B. 359—Combines two forms of three 
sections of public county library service 
laws to eliminate duplication and obso- 
lete language. Approved. 

H. B. 1011—Provides that in cities of over 
500,000 inhabitants when a_ vacancy 
occurs in the position of librarian as 
classified by the civil service commission 
of such city, such position must be filled 
by original entrance examination only. 
Limits applicants to those having three 
years residence in Illinois. Approved. 


H. B. 976—Appropriates $1,170,765 to pro- 
vide for the ordinary and contingent ex- 
penses to the Secretary of State for the 
Illinois State Library. Approved. 

S. B. 30—Appropriates $10,000 to the Sec- 
retary of State for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey of the Illinois State Library. 
Approved. 

H. B. 1019—Appropriates unexpended bal- 
ance of survey appropriation on July 1, 
1949, to Secretary of State for continu- 
ance of survey. Approved. 
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